REMINISCENCES

mous majority. The Liberals were in a hopeless minor-
ity. Yet, aU the same, Sir William Harcourt contrived
to defeat the Education Bill, or at least to compel the
Government to withdraw it for a time. The whole of
the session was practically wasted over it, and the
Government came out of its first season of office with
heavily damaged reputation.

That, I think, was the most remarkable period in the
whole of Sir William Harcourt's active and energetic
life. He put new heart into his followers, and he led
with marvellous vigour and composure what must have
often seemed even to him a mere forlorn hope. In that
first struggle with the new Tory Government he was
completely successful, for the time at least. He accom-
plished the success merely by debating every clause in
the Bill and every line in every clause. The measure
was naturally and necessarily a very complex affair, full
of the minutest details, and of details many of which
had a varied local application. It therefore lent itself
freely to long and inevitable controversy. Seeing what
the Government wanted to do, the measure could not
possibly have avoided giving such chances of contro-
versy, but not every Liberal leader would have been
able to avail himself of the chances to the same extent
and to have accomplished the same result. Most men
in Sir William Harcourt's place would have made up
their minds that any substantial opposition to the Gov-
ernment was wholly out of the question, and would
have contented themselves with a protest and two or
three fall-dress debates.

Some years ago I went with my daughter to a dinner-
party in a London house. It was my daughter's first
season, and she had not yet made the personal acquaint-
ance of many public men. When we were returning
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